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AGRICULTURE. 

The Twenty-Fourth Report. 

lhe Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of the 


tary of the State Board of Agriculture 





ente 


d to the Legislature some days 
rlier by several days than it was ever 
e issued It is a volume of 580 pages, 


} chromo-litho- 


justratead 


graph of Plymouth Rock fowls printed in 


with a beautiful 
six different colors as a frontispiece, the 
Belle, 


printed lithograph of onion, corn and rye |} 


plate of Jersey and a beautifully 


smut to 


illustrate a very valuable paper 
on Onion Smut, by Prof. Farlow. 
rhe Report contains the usual variety of 


of 


tures upon Fruits and Fruit | c¢ 


ibjects, among the most important 
4 ’ t 
ich are t 


lture, by T. S. Gold, Esq., and the discus- | 


he le 
which followed, 
suggestive lecture of I. K. Felch, Esq., upon 
the Breeding and Management of Poultry, 
n the Dairy, by A. W. Cheev- 


er, Esq., and that upon | ertilizers, by Prof. 


+} r ' 
the paper u 


Stockbridge, and upon Ve getable Gardening, 
y Benj P. Ware, 


these papers drew out 


Esq., of Marblehead. 


' 


lengthy and in- 


g discussions which are fully reported 
only a valuable but a highly ‘ 

¢ ire of the volume 
Some how or other most people like to 
} 


read a series of lively questions and answers. I 
They bring out many Views which are not 
touched upon in a didactic paper, and they 
ome with a freshness which no set lecture 
has. A subject hasa chance to be presented 
in every possible aspect, and the real wants 
of an audience of thinking and inquiring 
men are met far more completely than they | 
can be in any other form of stating a subject. 

rhe lecture of Donald G. Mitchell, Esq., 
better known as “Ik Marvel,” the author of 
“My Farm at Edgewood,” and many other 
in- 


popular works, will be read with great 


terest on account of its charming and pecu- | 
liar style and its subject, Farmers’ Home- 
steads and their Relation to Farm Thrift. 
Salt marshes and the methods of improv- 
ing them, especially with reference to the 
progress in reclaiming Green Harbor marsh 
in the town of Marshfield, is the subject of 
avery valuable report by Prof. Goessmann, 
and then comes his Fourth Report as In- | 
spector of Fertilizers. This investigation of 
fertilizers lies at the very bottom and foun- 
dation of all modern improved farming, and 
is foremost in importance of all the practical 
subjects that can engage the farmers’ atten- 
tion. Every Massachusetts farmer ought to 
read and study this report therefore and get 
familiar with chemical terms so as to be able | 
to understand it 
rhe Report 
through the members of the Legislature, the 
the 


Secretary's is distributed 
and 
this State 
at once to 
to the 


County Agricultural Societies 


Farmers’ Clubs. Any farmer in 
can procure a copy by applying 


his Representative or Senator, or 


Secretary of his Agricultural Society or | 


Farmers’ Club, that is if the Club complied 
with the simple condition of making a return 
in the 


law. 


month of Novemper, according to 
constant from out of the State and that such 
calls have become so numerous as to make 
it absolutely necessary to adopt the rule not 
to send them out of the State except by way 
The 


enough by three or four thousand copies to 


of exchange. State does not print 
supply the demand among our own farmers, 
and it is unjust that the reports should be 
sent out beyond their reach into the hands of 
people who did not help to pay for them. 
The Secretary of the State Board has an 
exchange with the Secretaries of the State 
Boards and State Societies in other States, 
and some farmers can procure them from 
such officers. They are also sent free by way 
of exchange to all agricultural journals that 
’re sent to be kept on file for public use at 
the Secretary's office. 


COUNTRY ROADS. 


We have en called attention to the 
importance of good roads that it seems hardly 


so oft 


necessary to allude to it again. There has 


been a gradual change in the methods of 
making and taking care of roads within the 
last few years, since the law authorizing 
towns to appoint road commissioners instead | of them unpruned y 
of the old system of surveyors, under whom 
it was customary to work out the highway 
tax to the great detriment and loss of the | work on Small 


public. 


cent. to 50 per cent. of clay. 


ing or holding moisture depends on the | 


lowing manner. 


hold a greater amount of the heat of the 
}sun’s rays, than light colored ones, but the 


circumstances besides the chemical compo- 
| sition of a soil, exercise an extensive influ- 
| ence upon its productive or fertilizing power. 
| that they separate ammonia from its various 


solutions. 


| sence. 


We understand that applications are | 





improved within the last few years. It has 
simplified and ~heapened the process almost 
as much as the perfection of the mower and 
the reaper has cheapened and improved the 
process of harvesting, and yet a great many 
towns still continue to follow the old method, 
which in the long run is, undoubtedly, the 
most expensive and the least effective. Most 
towns still make a practice of mending roads 
only once or twice a year, and when it has 
| been positively proved to be the best econ- 
| omy to keep up a constant supervision. 
We hope to see the time when the im- 
proved methods of road making will be 
| adopted throughout the State. When stone 
|erushers and other expensive appliances will 
be more common and be more within the 
reach of small towns, and when there shal! 
|bea class of men like road engineers who 
| know what a good road is, and how to go to 
| work to make one or keep old ones in repair 
at a reasonable cost. 





RETENTIVE POWER OF SOILS. 


Soils are divided or classified according to 
| the preponderance of their constituents of 
jsand, clay, lime and animal or vegetable 
| remains or humus. 

Sandy soils contain over 80 per cent. of 
|silicioussand. Calcareous soils contain over 
20 per cent. of lime. Clay soils contain over 
Vegetable moulds con- 
tain over 6 per cent. of organic matter or 
humus. Marly soils contain more than 5 
per cent. of lime, but not over 20 per cent. 
of the weight of dry earth, and from 20 per 


50 per cent. of clay. 


Loamy soils are those in which the pro- 
portion of clay varies from 20 to 50 per cent., 


| machinery for making roads has been vastly | 


LLL LLL 


BROWN LEGHORN EGGS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

Wishing to get some pure Brown 
hens, will J. please inform me the 
columns of the Ploughman, where I can get 
the e and will they hatch if sent by ex- 

SFT have nat bad any tubs rithesge-T 
a sent for; they would not hatch, but 
thought they were not good fresh eggs. If 
you will answer this you will oblige an old 
subscriber and reader of the Ploughman. 

D. M. H. 

North Benton, N.H., Feb. 26th, 1877. 

We cannot do better than to refer to our 
advertising columns or to the Ploughman of | 
the 20th of January, where on the second | 
page you will find the names of those who | 
received the Prizes at the great Poultry | 
Show. 


Eggs intended for hatching should be 
packed very carefully. 





Fach egg should be 
wrapped in paper and the ends of the paper 
should be twisted, but not very tightly. 

In a wooden box—pasteboard will not 
answer—place a layer of chopped rowen ; on 
this placea layer ofeggs, packing between and 
around the eggs noreof the rowen: On this 
layer place another layer of chopped rowen 
and pack as before until all the eggs are 
packed. It is important that the box should 
be full so that there shall be no shifting o 
the contents. 

Eggs packed thus will hatch if sent from 
Boston to California. We heard a few days 
since of seven chickens being hatched from 
thirteen eggs that had been shipped from 
Boston to Alabama this winter in the coldest 
weather. 

Eggs sent by express cannot be expected 





and which at the same time hold less than 5 | to hatch. 
| per cent. of lime and so on. 


Now it is found that the power of retain- 


omposition of the soil. Thus an experi- 


nent designed to show the retentive power 


the very practical and | of these different soils, resulted in the fol- 


In 100 lbs. of dry soil | 


water will begin to drip, if it is a 


Quartz sand when it has absorbed 25 Bs. water. 
Ca.careous sand bee = 2» - } 
Leamy soil e . 0 e 

English chalk o 45 = | 
Clay loam se 50 = | 
Pure clay e 75 e } 


Those soils which absorb the greatest | 


amount of water, hold it with the greatest 


enacity. Dark colored soils absorb and 


ight colored retain the rays longest. Many 


The absorptive power of soils is so great, 





If liquid ammonia is passed | 


| monia, and the odor which indicated its pre- 


We have never known a case and 
should consider it mere luck if they did. 
They won't stand the jar of the cars. The 
best way is to find who has them within rid- | 
ing distance and go ina sleigh or an easy 


spring buggy, and hold the box in your hand 
all the way home. Better still to buy pullets. 
—([Epb. 





=e 


WEAK IN THE LEGS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

I have hens which are well in the morn- 
ing, and before night they will be weak in 
tbe legs so they cannot stand. Will you 

ease inform me through the Ploughman 
what the disease is, and what may he the 
cause of it, and oblige, Yours respectfully, 

Norwich, Vt., Feb. 26,1877. 8. F. H. 

We cannot give a very definite reply to 
this query, for the reason that nothing is 
given us as a guide relative to the keep and 
surroundings of the birds. 

We should judge that the disease is either 
leg weakness, which can be cured by giving 
the fowls ground bone, and bone meal in 
their food, or the trouble comes from rheu- | 





drafts. If the birds are placed in a warm, | 








Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman. 
BY F. RB. BLLIOTT, LANDSCAPE GARDENER. 


Here comes to me a Plough-man—as | sit 
and see what I can gain in them, for they try 
to roll up intelligence and thought at every 
“ bout.” 

TREES FOR A GRAVEL. 

G. F. D. asks a question—which is an- 
swered correctly, provided the gravel would 
keep its place—but as I read G. F. D. it is a 
gravel bank, and must have something first 
to hold it. Let me suggest the Ailanthus 
and Balsam Poplar, as a first start. The 
rocts of these grow rapidly and send up 
suckers that hold the wash of soil. As soon 
as these are set, so that more permanent 
planting can be had, put in Privet, Osage 
Orange and Yellow Locust. Now, come on 
with the Larch and Pine, but no Ash in 
gravel, using here and there one of the 
Mahaleb cherry as an underground facing or 
breakwater, for its roots are numerous and 
will grow in any light land. 

Next—I rise to smali fruits and oyster 
shells—and as I was brought upon the 
shores of salt water, and have ploughed many 
an acre where oyster shells mingled with the 
loam, while below were oyster shells—show- 
ing the Indian traits of life, and to-day I 
agree with Peter Henderson, that such 
ground will grow almost any crop, whether it 
be small fruits or cabbages. Never fear, if 
you have broken half burned oysters shells 
in your soil, you can grow any fruit healthy 


and productive. 


As to the subject of a large plantation, 
very much depends upon its location as to 
profit. Parry of New Jersey, claims to be 


| making money from small fruits, and so did 


Knox. My advice to any fruit grower 
going into the business as a business object, 
would be not to confine to any one line. I 
would make strawberries my early lead, fol- 
lowing with raspberries, currants, gooseber- 
ries, blackberries, apples, pears and quinces. 
The apricots, nectarines, plums, peaches, and 
perhaps grapes, I should leave for the ama- 
teur or those having special localities for the 
purpose. It is rare that there is asurplus of 
the fruits first famed, while of the latter, 
either the care and cost of raising is too much 
for the returns or there is an over supply on 
the market. 

Thought should be given to varieties to be 
grown ; the distance and facilities of market; 
the chance of obtaining labor ; and the soils 
suited best for each. The Black Naples and 
the Missouri large fruited currant will grow 
profitably, where the white grape or Victo- 


through a quantity of soil, it loses its am- matism, induced by dampness, or cold orcold ria would fail. 


As we have before said, labor is a feature 


But there is a limit to this power. | dry, house, where the temperature is reason- | to be counted by the market fruit grower, 


If the quantity of soil is too small, the am- | ably equable, and their food is prepared as | and care should be had not to make crop 


monia will not all be taken out. 

Soils also have the power of absorbing 
A stiffish subsoil, when 
simply thrown out and exposed to the air | 


potash in solution. 


fected.—[ Ep. 


JERSEY HEIFER. 


| 
| 


and rains, would become to some extent im-| Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


pregnated with these salts, and hence their 
value as absorbents in the yard, or mixed in 
the manure heap. But all cultivated soils 
have the power of separating the potash, 
ammonia and other alkaline substances from 
their various combinations, differing only in 
degree. 


RASPBERRIES. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughnean: 


Last fall I set five hundred Davidson 
‘hornless Raspberries in rows five feet 
apart and three feet in rows. Now will you 


jinform me through the columns of the | when to let her take the bull—[Ep. 


Ploughman what treatment to give them 
this spring and summer. Would it be well 
to plant some crop between the rows this 
season; and do I want to keep them cut back 
through the season or only trim them in 
| the fall. 
Is there any one that publishes a good 
work on Raspberry Culture. Pr. © A. 
Bondsville, Feb. 27th., 1877. 
| Let them grow freely this year without 
trimming, they will form new shoots. A 
year hence you can cut out the old stems and 
let the young ones stand forthe crop. Your 
new plants will probably bear some fruit this 
year, but raspberry beds are not in their 
prime till the third and fourth year, and then 
| continue in perfection five or six years if well 
| managed. Cut out dead stems early in spring 
and prune the young ones at the top, some 
root crop may be grown between the rows. 
We take it for granted, of course, that you 
cut the canes down to six inches then you 
set them out. They will send up shoots which 
jare to bear next year. They may be sup- 


ported by stakes, or a trellis, built at an angle, 


and the canes are laid upon this. 
upright stakes are as good as any way. 


|Summer pruning is not practised, except 
occasionally a grower prefers to cut out the 
old canes as soon as they are done bearing, 
and cutting out weak and superfluous shoots. 
The new canes if too straggling may be cut) 
back a little without injury. The finest rasp- 
berries are always on the laterals which start 
Now as the 
sap is inclined to ascend, the weak buds at 
the top are apt to push out first and they 
Hence it is better to 
| Cut off the tops and force the fruit from the | 
lower buds. But the buds at the top will | 


| 


from strong buds at the base. 


produce inferior fruit. 


| bear a little earlier, 


little. There is no work devoted 


to the rasp- 
berry exclusivel P 


y, that we know of, but any 
Fruits will contain sufficient- 
ly minute directions. We hope to hear from 


ne | 

The proper care and management of roads | oyr correspondent, Mr. F. R. Elliott én 
' : . : . 
18 & matter of the utmost importance to the | this subject very soon. He is well posted on in one season, or in other words ploughed as 


whole people. We all know that good roads | small fruit culture and is the author of one 


are necessary to all classes of a commuinity. 


All have to use them and all have to pay for 
making them. They are especially valuable 
to farmers, for they constitute a principal 
integer in the value of the farms. 
roads cannot be built 
action. 


But good 


If Granges and Farmers’ Clubs, and 
other individuals of the rural districts, would 
enter heartily into the ways and means for 
accomplishing this purpose, in the most 
economical manner, they would perform one 
of the most valuable services ever conferred 
upon their communities, in the interests of 
agriculture. First of all, however, the public 
mind must be disabused of the idea that earth 
roads are necessarily bad. They are not so 
if well made. How todo this in the most 
economical manner is the question to be dis- 
cussed. A little inquiry in the right diree- 
tion will, we think, solve the difficulty, 

It is some source of satisfaction that the 


without concert of 


of the best fruit books we have. We should 
refer to him on all details of managing this 
crop.—[Ep. 


A GREAT MILKER 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

Being a constant reader of the Ploughman. 
and being much interested in ali that regards 
milch cows, I would say that I have a cow, 
a native, six years old, that from Feb. 15, 
1876, to Feb. 15, 1877, she gave me 51,000 
quarts of milk, or 14 quarts a day, which I 
have sold for 6 cents per quart; amount— 
$306.60 ; calf when 4 weeks, $9.00. Total 
$312.60, from one cow in one year. I have 
other cows, but knowing that this one has 
in years before given a good deal more milk 
than they have, I thought this year I would 
keep an account of it, and this is the result. 








A. 
Haverhill, Mass., Mavch 5, 1877. 


Perhaps 


and if you leave a part 
ou extend the season a 


Ihave got a Jersey heifer that will be a 
| year old the 26th of April. Will you tell | 
|me through the Ploughman when she will | 
| be old enough to give milk, and what is the | 
| best month ? A. W. 8. 

Milton, Mass. 


A Jersey heifer may come in at two years 
old, and if you can have her come in during 
the month of April or the first of May, all 
the better. It is far better to have her come 

b then than in winter. The period of ges- 
tation in the cow is 284 days. A few run 
| a little short of that, and about as many run 


ja little over it. You can calculate from that 


} —-— 


BLOODY MILK. 


| above, we have no doubt a cure will be ef-| which could not be gathered in due time. 


With judicious management, and within rea- 
sonable reach of a good market, there is a 
safe calculation upon fruit growing at an 
average net profit of one hundred dollars 
per acre. Larger amounts are at times ob- 
tained, but when you want well roasted eggs 
don’t put them directly upon hot coals. 


BOYS ON THE FARM. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

I think a farm of 250 acres could be hired 
for ten years for a farm school for boys that 
have left the common schools and would like 
to be farmers. Their labor would help pay 
for their education, and they would be more 
independent than under State patronage. 
There are good farms in this county for sale, 
and the owners would sell low if they 
thought that they would be kept up. Has 





Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

I have a young cow that gives bloody milk 
| from one teat. 1 have tried several remedies 
| but of no avail ; can you tell what will effect 
| a cure ? She had the best of feed and care all 
winter. Please answer through the Plough- 
man, and oblige, A YounG FARMER. 

Atkinson, N. H. 

The cause of bloody milk is usually some 
internal injury to the udder. The bag has 
been hurt in some way, either by being 


| 


hooked by another cow, stepped on or other- 
wise. It will probably come right again 
aftera while, but we know of nothing that 


can be done for it.—{Eb. 


LIQUID MANURES. 





Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

| As Icollect all the urine from my cows, 
horses and so besides have all the drainage 
from the house mixed with it, which I put on 
the grass land as fast as I get it, I wish to 
ask if salt, plaster, lime, potash, or some 
other fertilizer would make it still better? I 
put in all my hen manure; but I want to go 
over a good many acres, and want to make 
it good so it will pay for thelabor. Is there 
a way and how to tell if it should be too 
strong? A reply in the Ploughman would 
much oblige yours, G. A. 8 

Boston, Feb. 26th, 1877. 

If you apply it in a liquid form simply 
diluting it with water is sufficient. If you 
work it up into a composi~plaster would bea 
good addition, but not lime. Lime would 
be worse than useless. Potash in the form 
ot ashes may be added, but it would.he as 
well to use the ashes by themselves, as a 
top-dressing, if you have them.—([Epb. 


——— - 


WITCH GRASS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 
I have seen in the Ploughman several ar- 





land is ploughed when the frost is out of the 
ground just below the roots it will kill it out 


soon as the frost is out of the ground just 
below the roots, then when the ground is 
thoroughly dry harrow well and rake out all 
the roots possible, and it will not trouble 
much after. I know this by experience. 
Salem, Feb. 28th, 1877. E. R. P. 
KEEP SHEEP. 
Sheep raising is ‘annually j i 
over the country. Farmers i beginnis r 
find there is nothing more profitable, in a 


neral sense, than Good Sock f 
hey require a very small outlay, J pe 


wool, meat and manure, is of consider- 
able yy To veld the principal ob- 
jection to sheep raising by many farmers 
the dogs, a corral should he constreched near 
the barn or in the mort convenient point on 
the farm, bt aes flock - be herded 
nightly during the year, us 

pw ferme | the most worthless and is. 
gusting of animals—the s' dog—which 
seldom make their attacks by day ; and when 
they do they can be readily shot.—German- 
town Telegraph. : 





x 


ticles in regard to killing Witch Grass. If 


a flock is started, and yet the product of 


|there been any improvements in steam 
| ploughs ? I was offered a chance as an agent 
for one ; the price was $2,500. 

A new milk carruns over this railroad and 

carries pure milk from good cows. 
I thank you for your kind letter on Kan- 
sas. I think of the advice a father gave his 
son: “ there is one thing I want to tell you 
| before you go; don’t you come back without 
money and clothes,” and then I am done; 
calves are too scarce to be killed for a Prod- 
igal Son. 
Marshfield, Jan. 30, 1877. 


FISH CULTURE PROFITABLE. 


In the Report, Jan. 1, 1877, of the Con- 
necticut Fish Commissioners, (Messrs.,\Hud- 
son, Pike and Bill), we read: “There are 
few enterprises enjoying public attention at 
the present time that promise more profitable 
man than the multiplying of food fishes in 
fresh water ponds. . . . [t is the belief of 
all who have studied the subject, that fresh 
water fishes of all kinds can be multiplied 
almost indefinitely, and so cultivated as to 
be improved not only in quantity but in 
quality, and made to be the cheapest of 
cheap food. This fact should be repeated 
over and over again, until every one who 
has a patch of water on his premises large 
amen for tadpoles and shiners, can make 
it yield an abundance of wholesome fish 
food, at not half the trouble and expense 
with which he cultivates a like patch of 
ground. The food thus produces is too 
much neglected by the farming community ; 
it affords elements of nourishment necessary 
toa healthy condition of the body, for whic 
no cheaper available substitute can be found.” 
—The Report describes 256 ponds of 5 to 
2,000 acres each, aggregates 31,604 acres in 
Connecticut alone.—“ contain a con- 
siderable number and variety of food-fishes 
—although probably not a thousandth part of 
what this may be made to produce at a little 
expense of time and money. Besides these 
(256) large ponds, there are a greater number 
of ponds of less than five acres each, that are 
in like manner capable of developement.” 
We would like to see a similar report of the 
capabilities of other States. The subject is 
one of great interest and importance to every 
State. Those not abounding in lakes an 
ponds, have rivers which may be easily 
stocked with food fishes, doubtless at a great 
profit.— American Agriculturist. 


FEEDING SOFT CORN. 


Feed the soft ears of corn to milk cows, a 
cake the flow of milk follows. Now stop 
ing 


these soft ears and give them the 

set with hard kernels, and it will at 

how much more good the soft 

corn does them. If the cows are overfed, or 
s should have but little of the hard 





This remarkable cow, whose likeness was 
drawn and engraved for the 24th Report of 
the Secretary of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture recently issued from the press, belongs 
to Charles E Ellms of Scituate. Her num- 
ber in the Jersey Herd Book is 2463. Mr. 
Ellms says she is now just five years old, 
and that she made in March, 19 1-2 pounds 


“JERSEY BELLE.” 


ELL™S, 


due to calve in two months. Five quarts of | 
milk made a pound of butter all through the ! 
summer, and in December, four quarts made | 
a pound of butter. Her feed in summer, 

common. pasture, kept in the 
night, and had two quarts of shorts; in the 


barn over 


winter, was fed on rowen hay and two quarts 





of butter per week; in June, 16 pounds, In 


week, and in December, ten months from 
calving, was making one pound per day, and 


September, she was making 14 pounds per| 


of shorts per day. It isa very remarkable 
yield. 

Mr. Ellms in a letter dated Feb. 27, 1877, 
says :— 

“The cow ‘Jersey Belle’ calved Sunday. 





OF SCITUATE, MASS. 


Her bag measured five feet and one inch in 
circumference ; it is the greatest sight that 

as ever been seen in these parts. Several 
gentlemen went from Cohasset yesterday, to 
see her. They all gave in that she is the 
best cow that they ever saw. One thousand 
dollars has been offered for her within one 
week.” 


We have not had the pleasure of seeing 
this extraordinary cow, but from all accounts, 


Gorrespondence, 


— 
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Oxen once largely raised and used upon 
the farm, have given place to horses in a 


great measure. The farmers that raise oxen | 


the exception and not the rule. Formerly it 
was not necessary to go a very great dis- 
tance to get yokes of oxen enough to haul a 
building. But now it requires all or nearly 
all in town. 


and labor of the ox, but in the forest much 
is done with horses now. The low price 
oxen are selling at, will not justify the rais- 
ing of many steer calves another spring. We 
believe that there is a tendency to raise more 
oxen, and we have noticed it that when we 
find a good yoke of steers or oxen upon a 
farm, we generally find everything else to 
correspond. A man that takes pride in oxen 
is no horse man and is free from the effects 
of the horse mania. He isa thrifty, thorough 
solid agriculturist. 

There was observable to one travelling 
through the country last summer a sensible 
increase in the number of calves being raised. 
The low price they brought for veal had 
something to do with it, and the sudden and 
virtuous resolve to increase the number of 
the herd hadfsomething to do with it also. 
But good calves are the exception and poor 
ones the rule. They do not get the care 


now or do much of their work with them, are | 


Our lumber forests and granite | 
quarries still demand the patient strength | 


| 


| 


and feed that they ought, and the breed to 
begin with is poor in many cases. A good 
calf and a good animal will crop out of the 


she is worth taking a good deal of trouble 
to see. She has the blood of Motley’s cele- 
brated “ Dick Swiveller.” 





FAIRS FOR 1877. 


We find in the new Report of the Secre- 
tary of the State Board of Agriculture the 
following official List of Fairs in this State 
for the year 1877. 


Essex, at Lawrence, September 25 and 26. 
Middlesex, at Concord, September 27, 28 and 29. 
Middlesex North, at Lowell, September 25 and 


Middlesex South, at Framingham, September 
18 and 19. 

Worcester, at Worcester, September 20 and 21. 
Worcester West, at Barre, September 27 and 28. 
Worcester North, at Fitchburg, September 25. 
Worcester Northwest, at Athol, October 2 and 3. 
Worcester South, at Sturbridge, September 13 


and 14. 
Worcester South-East, at Milford, September 
25, 26 and 27. 
Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden, at North- 
ampton, October 3, 4 and 5. 

ampshire, at Amherst, September 18 and 19. 
Highland, at Middletield, S ptember 13 and 14. 
Hampdeu, at Springteld, September 25 and 26. 
Hampden East,at Palmer, September 18 and 19. 
Union, at Blandford, September 19, 20 and 21. 
Franklin, at Greenfield, September 27 and 28. 
Deerfield Valley, at Charlemont, September 13 
and 14. 
Berkshire, at Pittsfield, October 2, 3 and 4. 
Housatonic, at Great Barrington, September 26, 
27 and 28. 
iloosac Valley, at North Adams, September 
18 and 19. 
Norfolk, at Readville, September 27 and 28. 
Bristol, at Taunton, September 25, 26 and 27. 
Bristol Central, at Myrick’s, September 12, 13 


and 14. 

Plymouth, at Bridgewater, September 19, 20 
and 21. 
Hingham, at Hingham, September 26 and 27. 
Marshfield, at Marshfield, October 3, 4 and 5. 
Barnstable, at Barnstable, September 18 and 19 
Nantucket, at Nantucket, September 5 and 6. 
Martha’s Vineyard, at West 
2 and 3. 


DELEGATES FROM THE STATE 
BOARD. 


Essex, at Lawrence, Alexander Macy, Jr. 
Middlesex, at Concord, Dr. Geo. B. Loring. 
Middlesex North, at Lowell, Metcalf J. Smith. 
Middlesex South, at Framingham, John E. 
Merrill. 
Worcester, at Worcester, J. N. Bagg. 
Worcester West, at Barre, Milo J. Smith. 
Worcester North, at Fitchburg, Dr. H. F 
Wakefield. 
Worcester Northwest, at 
Smith. 
Worcester South, at Sturbridge, Henry C. 
Comins. 
Worcester Southeast, at Milford, Col. Henry 8S. 
Russell. i 
Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden, at North- 
ampton, John A. Hawes. ‘ 
ampshire, at Amherst, Hebron H. Vincent. 
Highland, at Middlefield, Elijah Perry. — 
Hampden, at Springfield, Charles G. Davis. 
Hampden East, at Palmer, Edmund Bennett. 
Union, at Blandford, Nathaniel Upham. 
Frankéin, at Greenfield, George M. Baker. 
Deerfield Valley, at Charlemont, James T. 
Burnap. 
Berkshire, at Pittsfield, A. H. Holland. ae 
Housatonic, at Great Barrington, W illiam 
Knowlton. — 2 
Hoosac Valley, at North Adams, E. T. Lewis. 
Norfolk, at Readville, E. C. Hawkes. 
Bristol, at Taunton, William E. Johnson. 
Bristol Central, at Myrick’s, O. B. Hadwen. 
Plymouth, at Bridgewater, D. B. Fenn. 
Hingham, at Hingham, Paul A. Chadbourne. 
Marshfiejd, at Marshfield, S. B. Phinney. 
Barnstable, at Barnstable, Edmund Hersey. 
Nantueket, at Nantucket, Franklin C. Knox. 
Martha’s Vineyard, at West Tisbury, Stephen 
Shepley. 


Athol, Arthur A. 





A GIGANTIC MODEL DAIRY. 


(From the Londen Court Circular.) 

The food supply of the metropolis has 
long engrossed a large share of public atten- 
tion, and upon the purity of the articles 
supplied depends in a great measure the 
health and happiness of its inhabitants. 
Some ten years since the design was intro- 
duced of supplying the dwellers in this great 
city with milk and other dairy produce which, 
for general excellence, could not be sur- 
passed. Like most works, these laud- 
able efforts were at first in a great measure 
abortive ; but by dint of perseverance and 

cod management, the Aylesbury Dairy 
Sompeny has assumed an importance far ex- 
ceeding even the most sanguine expectations 
of its originators, and may fairly be desig- 
nated one of the most useful and prosperous 
corporations now in operation. To give some 
idea of the gigantic nature of the business 
so successfully developed by this ‘company, 
we may state that they daily supply some 
5000 families with milk, which is guaranteed, 
so far as human care and judgment can en- 
sure it, to be not only of the purest descrip- 
tion, but obtained from perfectly healthy 
sources, Upward of 25,000 gallons of mil 
are dealt with every week, being the produce 


our dairy countries. To carry on this enor- 
mous trade the company have, in addition to 
their town premises in St. Petersburgh 
place, Bayswater, a large factory at Swindon 
and a dairy at Bourton, where all the sur- 
plus milk is converted into cheese. With 
sueh admirable sources of supply it is not a 
matter of surprise that the i 


Ay can take into 
ie Slee factory 5000 gallons of milk 
foe Dap | hold, as it were, in reserv 
in summer time, when fashionable 
ing recreation in - 
wherries Ea eon a 


cream and 
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| grown in the neighborhood of Boston will 


of nearly fifty farms in some of the best of 


has | farming was better to support families than 


The Horse. e 
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WATERING OF HORSES AFTER 
FEEDING. 


1! The National Live Stock Journal, in giv- 
ing direction for the care of horses says: 
“ Another common fault in the alimentation 
of horses is the leading to water just after a 
| full feed of grain. ‘The first effect of this is 
|to largely distend the stomach; and the 
| result may be as serious as if the material 


|were masticated grain and saliva. But, | 


not nevessarily left in a better state. 


genous principles have been digested, and 
fermentation, extrication of gases, overdis- 
tensions, colics, and inflammations result. 
Even this is not all. The application of 
an excess of cold water on the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach and intestines causes 
vascular congestion and violent muscular 
contractions, so that all tend to digestive 
disorder of a dangerous nature. Copious 
draughts of iced water are hurtful alike to 
man and beast. If it must be taken it should 
be in small quantities only and frequently. 
But a drink of water of moderate tempera- 
ture, just after a feed of grain, is full of peril 
to the soliped. Thirst should be allayed 
before the feed is given; and if any is 
allowed after, it should be merely a mouthful, 
until the lapse of one or two hours’ time has 
been had for gastric digestion. After a feed 
of hay there is comparatively little danger. 
From the excessive salivary addition to the 
ay, and the comparatively small amount of 
its albuminoids, these are rapidly dissolved 
out and digested, and the further addition of 
water is often rather favorable than other- 
wise in hastening its progress into the bowels, 
where the digestion of its starch, sugar, fat 
and other respiratory elements may be 
completed. 


Sloriquiture. 
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POT CULTURE OF ROSES. 

The following are given as the main requi- 
sites for success in the cultivation of roses 
in pots: 

Select the best fitted sorts of plants raised 
and kept in pots, and not from the open 
ground, keep in a room not too dry, ata 
temperature about 70 degrees in the day- 
time, and 50 degrees or more at night, using 
liquid manure if the soil is poor, avoiding 
over watering or soaking with standing 
water, showering once or twice a week, and 
turning the ball of earth out sometimes to 
see if there are angle wo:ms, or watering 
with lime water to repel them. Remove 
plant lice with tobacco water. Cut back a 
shoot that has blossomed, to a good bud. 
Avoid cold drafts, which cause mildew. 
Fork up the soil and keep it mellow.—£z. 


TUBEROSES. 


A writer in the Gardener's Monthly states 
that the Boston growers of cut flowers prefer 
the imported Italian tuberoses to the Amer- 
ican. We do not know what tuberose roots 


do, but we are sure that the bulbs grown in 
this latitude are far superior to the Italian. 
The English trade is now entirely supplied 
with American grown tuberoses. Years ago 
we grew the Italian roots as every body else 
did, but we never could get any where near 
the number of blooms that we now get from 
home grown roots,—the descendants of the 
Italian imported two years ago. In forcing 
for winter bloom we never could get the 
Italian roots to afford flowers later than 
Christmas, while we are to-day (January 
23d) cutting tuberose blooms in quantity 
from home grown roots started in August 
last, and which have been blooming since 
December 10th.— American Farmer. 

DOES THE FARM PAY? 

Hon. George Geddes’ one of the foremost 
farmers of central New York, has had an 
original method of arguing that agriculture 
is profitable. His method is approved by 
the experience of many men of our acquain- 
tance. He writes to the Country Gentleman 
as follows: When we go into paper estimates 
of the profits of agriculture, it would be well 
to credit the farm generally with those com- 
forts that make our quiet and happy homes. 
Let us consider what the farm gives us in the 
way of food, of house and of fuel for our fires ; 
horses to draw us, and the many nameless 
things that people living in cities and villages 
buy at great cost. I have seen more than one 
comfortable and well-to-do farmer sell broad 
acres for narrow town houses, and under the 
delusion of educating their children, of living 
more easy lives,to get nearer lecture and 
church privileges, and by various other de- 
vices of self-deception, persuade themselves 
into the fatal move which soon proved that 


the price of farm at interest. Generally, these 
mistaken men have found that money re- 
ceived as interest had a way of going easily, 
and a very few years has been sufficient to 
cause them to wish themselves again the 
owners of farms, and to teach them (as no 
other experience could) that though it might 
be easy toprove on paper that wheat could 
not be raised for its selling price, and that 
no animal (from a chicken to a horse) could 
be raised on a farm for its market value, yet 
that somehow all the final results proved just 
the reverse ; for farmers do live well, educate 
their children well, and leave them, at their 
own deaths, valuable estat lated, 
it is true, by slow process, but nevertheless 
entirely the fruits of their own labor on their 
farms. Can any other body of men show 
more uniform success, and more real enjoy- 
ment of life ? 











|should this danger be avoided, matters are | 
The | 
sudden and excessive influx of water is likely | 
to wash much of the contents of the} ee : 
stomach into the intestines before the nitro- | should now be returned and she allowed to| about 23 cents per pound. Even at these 


The Poultry Interest. 


SON NN rr oe rn rere wren ees 


mass will be only “ fair to middling.” 


past and the corresponding decrease in price 
of lambs and mutton, has had a tendency to 
keep down and turn away the interest in 


MANAGEMENT OF GEESE. 
Three or four geese to one gander are all | 
that are advisable, and a less number, even, | 
is preferable. They commence laying in | 
April, though sometimes not until May, and 
require for a nest a box about three feet 
square, with a few inches of soil on the bot- 
tom. Soft meadow hay forms a good lining 
for it. Each goose requires a nest, other- : 
wise the eggs must be gathered daily. desirable. 
—"~ apey — her ony (from Dairy products have ranged low in price. 
ten to een,) she will arrange her nest in . ‘ 
sitting order and line it with feathers. I Fectory cheese has sold at from 10 to 12 


the eggs have been taken from her, they cents per pound, while butter has averaged 


that go out and into a business with the cur- 
rent, or with the popular view of it. Theselow 
prices and slack times only enable the judi- 
cious shepherd to increase his flocks in both 














low prices many find it more profitable than 
other branches and they are preparing to ex- 
tend their dairies. 
for good cows, improved utensils, methods of 
manufacture, and markets. All this is hope- 
ful. Maine is especially adapted to become 
a great dairy State, and it must inevitably 
become so. It is its destiny—its fate. 
cheese factory interest is not extending much 
just at present, but the recent rise in cheese 
if it continues will aid in giving it a new send 
off. The deep can system of setting milk is 
finding new admirers and coming somewhat 


cover them. As the process of incubation is 

| of considerable length—from twenty-eight to 
| thirty days—she must be encouraged to leave 
| the nest often for food and exercise. A sup- 
| ply of clean water and vegetable food, raw 
| and cooked, should be given, to keep her in 
la healthy state. An occasional visit to a 
pond of water can do no harm, provided it 
is not prolonged till the eggs become chilled. 
— Poultry Journal. 


HEN’S EGGS AND COLD. 


The degree of cold which a hen’s egg can 
bear without losing its power of development 
has lately been investigated by M. Colasanti. 
Having first observed that salt water at ordi- 
nary temperature did not affect the develop- 
ment of eggs, he buried some eggs in a freez- 
ing mixture of ice and ordinary salt. Of any 
three or four treated thus, one or the other 
always breaks its shells, and the contents of 
both of these and of the unbroken ones were 
found solidly frozen. After remaining one 
or two hours in the mixture (the temperature 
of which quickly went down to from—7 
degrees—10 degrees C. for 30 to 40 minutes, 
rising again to—4 degrees or—5 degrees C. 
by the end of the second hour,) the unbroken 
eggs were taken out, washed and dried, and 
laced in the hatching oven, having a tem- 
perature between 36 degrees and 40 degrees 
C., and after ten days they were examined. 
In every case a normal embryo was found to 
be developed, without the least trace of 
anomaly. They were in all respects like the 
normal embryos of eggs that had been placed 
in the hatching oven without previous expo- 
sure to cold, 





ofthe State. We have used it the past sea- 
did so in Waldo County. It elicited a great 
deal of curiosity and inquiry, and has made 
many converts. 


fertility calls for such a process, is going for- 
ward in some sections. General 
provements are increasing in many sections 
Emigration continues, but not so largely as 
formerly. The west and the cities are loos- 
ing some of their former attractiveness, and 
the people are turning to their farms these 
stringent times with renewed determination 


stick to praiseworthy and legitimate callings, 
and to live and die in old Maine, rough and 
rugged though she may be. The tinsel and 
glitter is falling from the sunset land, and as 
we obtain a better knowledge of it the more 
we think of the land of our birth. 

The markets have been depressed for nearly 
two years until the start up in the potato line 
gave a new impulse to traffic and trade. It 
is a little against home raising of corn, when 


—— 
te In White's “ Selborne,” it is said that 
the natural term of a hog’s life is little 
known, because it is neither profitable nor 
convenient to keep that turbulent animal to 
the full extent of its time. White's neigh- 
bor, “a man of substance, who had occasion 
to study every little advantage to a nicety,” 
kept a sow as thick as she was long, till she 
was advanced to her 17th year, when she 
showed signs of age, and was turned into 
“fat good bacon, juicy and tender.” She 
was moderately computed to be “ the fruit- 
ful parent of 300 pigs.” White remarks 
that, “from long experience in the world, 
this female had grown very sagacious and 
artful.—Scribner’s Monthly. 


of the western article, but this is once in a 


intervals. 
changed even for western corn, we doubt if 
itis profitable, except for the time being. 
The practise it helpsinaugurate or stimulates 


FALL FRUITING STRAWBERRIES. 


How forced strawberries are made to pro- 
duce in the fall so freely, is thus told by the 
London Journal of Horticulture :— 

“We have to-day, (November 14th) seen 
a further supply of strawberries from Rabley. 
The fruit was perfectly ripe, medium-sized, 
and well colored. The plants producing this 
fruit were forced last year, and afterwards 
planted in the open ground; on showing 
trusses in the autumn the plants were again 
potted, and two hundred of them are now in 
full bearing, and very valuable.” 


WHEN TO PRUNE FRUIT TREES. 


Long experience, writes J. B. Miner, to 
the Rural New Yorker, shows that when it is 
desirable to produce a free growth of shoots 
and leaves, pruning should be done when the 
trees are dormant, as in the winter season or 
early in the spring, before the sap begins to 
flow. When fruit trees appear to grow too 
rapidly and produce too much wood, they 
may be pruned moderately in the summer 
season, cutting away a portion of the wood 
by degrees; but a shoot growing in an im- 


to more than offset it. We hope the day 
will soon come when not a bushel of corn 
will be imported into the State, except for 
use iu the large cities. 

The cry of hard times goes out these days, 
caused by the stringency of the times. It 
is almost wholly from those farmers who 
run about the most, neglecting their home 
work, or those that pursue farming in a 
slip-shod way. The extravagant habits in- 
duced by the flush times of the war and af- 
terward, have been of great hurt. 
have attended the Centennial this year on 
borrowed money. Many have mortgaged 
their farms to build new and elegant build- 
ings, more costly than useful. Many have 
got in debt by sending John to college and 
Mary to the fashionable boarding school. 
The young man must study Greek, and the 
grand lady must practice music and paint- 
ing. This is well enough if it can be 
afforded, but all wrong if it cannot. The 





Many 


mixed natives once in a while, but the great | 


The low price wool has borne for a year | 


sheep husbandry particularly with that class | 


quality and quantity as he deems prudent or | 


There is more inquiry | 


The | 


in vogue here, especially in the western part | 


son and we believe we were the only one that | 


The renovating of farms whose depleted | 


farm im- | 


to be better cultivators and shepherds and to | 


a bushel of potatoes will bring one and a half | 


life time. The one that comes only at rare | 
Even when potatoes can be ex- | 


the train of evils that follow upon it, all go | 


proper place may be cut away at es time. 
An experiment made by pruning apple trees 
every month inthe year for two seasons, 
showed that the wounds of the branches cut 
in February and March, at the end of five 
years, when all had healed over, were found 
to be the least decayed under the healed sur- 
face. When trees are pruned in winter, or 
at any time, it is best to cover the wound 
with a hot mixture of tar and pulverized 
brick dust or fine sand. A solution of shellac 
in alcohol, as thick as can be easily applied 
with a brush, is considered by many to be 
the best prepartion that can be applied. 
During the mild days of winter orchards 
may be pruned, while little else can be done; 
but good judgment should be exercised in se- 
lecting the branches to be cut away. It is 
ruinous to an orchard to cut and slash away 
one-third and one-half of the limbs. All that 
should be done is to give the tree a good 
shape, and only cut away such limbs as are 
plainly in excess of the natural requirements 
of the tree, to conform to the extent of its 
roots. If we take away too much of the top 
of a tree, it is like taking blood from a man, 
the more that is tuken, the less pon my bg 
is in him, therefore in pruning, only the few 
unsig tly branches, and those unproperly sit- 
uated, should be cut away. 


t= When fowls appear to be out of order 
and lose their appetite, the food given to 
them should be mized with a little 


young man is better prepared for life who 
graduates rightly from the farm, and the 
young woman will make the better help- 
meet who daily practices in the kitchen and 
household. 

Things must change. 
take the place of extravagance, and industry 
the place of idleness. Domestic manufac- 
tures must be revived to some extent, and 
there must be a general — down to 
meet the situation. There must be a sharp- 
er looking after incomes and expenditures, 
a cutting off of needless wastes and follies, 
and a revival of the solid and substantial 
sources of receipts. The cow, sheep and 
hen must receive more attention and be 
found upon every farm in greater numbers 
and in better condition. There must be 
less travelling, loafing and waste of time, 
there must be more and greater farm im- 
rovements planned and carried out, before 
aine shall again rapidly advance and her 
farmers prosper. 

We wish to endorse what your correspon- 
dent, E. BR. T., says of Wells, Richardson & 
Co.’s “ Butte: color” in a recent number of 
the Ploughman. We have tried it and seen 
it tried, and know he does not exaggerate 
at all. It.is the best preparation we know 
of before the public. The Golden Extract 
of Annatto was a very superior article, but 
this is far superior to that. We advise all 
butter makers who desire to try it to send 


Economy must 
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BY F. J. KINNEY. 
Written for and Read before the Worcester Coun 
ty Horticultural Society, March 1, 1877. 


NUMBER I. 

There is a lull just now in the grape inter- 
est in our part of America. The storm has 
been, and now we feel the calm. In Califor- 
nia and some other of the newer States and 
Territories, although the interest is not a 
fever, still there is a steady growth; and the 
inhabitants who have profited by the rash- 
ness that prevailed twelve to fifteen years 


| ago in all the older States, will get their 
| vinevards established on a firmer basis, and 


start with varieties worthy of cultivation ; 
worthy because they are suited to the par- 


| ticular purposes for which they are wanted, 


and the soil on which they are planted. 

It is with pain that I touch upon the past 
in the history of the grape culture in our 
great and glorious nation, for it brings but 
too plainly to my mind, the avidity with 
| which we Americans, grasp the chances 
From the year 1000, 


which was the earliest knowledge we have of 


for hoarding wealth. 


the grape in our land, until 1854, or 1855, 
there seems to have been a slow, but steady 
and healthy growth in the increase of land 
| under cultivation, as also in the improvement 


All 


| there seemed to spring up almost a mania 


in the quality of the grape. at once 

| for raising and selling new seedlings, and 

| for new naming and selling old and worth- 
less varieties. 

| Some writers have laid most of the blame 

Although 

this beautiful and delicious little foundling 


to the coquettish little Delaware. 


| makes her appearance amongst men about 
this time, and was so much better than any 
| native grape that had preceded her, I cannot 
think that the jealousies of all her sisters 
have created 


combined could the “ grape 


| fever.” No, it was the same everlasting dis- 
position of Adams’ race, that is constantly 

watching for an opportunity to get up an 
| excitement, and while the masses are wild 
with it, rob them of their hard earned money. 

I would be glad to use a milder term, but 
| when a person originates a seedling grape, 
or buys one originated by some other person, 
| and sells it asa great deal better in every 
| respect than any other grape that ever has 
| been grown; perfectly hardy; immensely 
| productive of the finest quality, and ten days 
| earlier than the earliest, without first having 
| it tried, or trying it thoroughly on many 

soils and in every locality, where he induces 

an influential Editor, or Horticultural Soci- 

ety to endorse itis arobber. He takes our 
Ay! 
His vines are worthless, 


| money and gives nothing in return. 

less than nothing. 
and we lose the use of our land three or four 
years while we are finding it out. 

| I have dwelt longer on this part of the 

subject than I intended to, but this, in my 

| opinion, is the reason that more progress has 

not been made in the past ten years in the 

| cultivation of the grape. 

the Yankee, that 

takes hold of anything, he drives it into the 


It is true of when he 


ground, and it is also true of him, that he 
never entirely lets go of a good thing, and 
though the planting of the grape vine has 
not gone forward for a few years with as 
much vigor as it ought, it will soon take 
another start, and I hope to see many of the 
| barren and nearly worthless hills in New 
England, yielding their owners tons of deli- 
cious grapes. There is money in it, and but 
little capital required. 

There is no more healthy or nutritious 
| food than grapes well ripened, or grape jelly 
well made. Il hope to live to see the time 
when no family will be so poor that they 
| can’t have either grapes, or jelly every day 

on their tables. Wine may be good tor a 
| medicine, but like most medicine, it should 
| be taken seldom, and in Homecepathic doses. 
Since I discussed this question before you 
| 


in my former paper, I have grown older in 
years, by several, but in knowledge only a 
| dittle, still, 1 have learned one thing, and 
| that is, your best friends in the vineyard 
under your liberal hand, with the vegetable 
and animal manure, will ruin themselves the 
| first year they are old enough to bear. 
| A Concord, or Delaware, or Hartford, or 
Eumelan, or any other good grape will pro- 
| duce such an abundant crop of fruit, that 
| although it is insipid and nearly worthless 
to eat, they will be ruined for life. 

There are a few men who never start on a 
new journey with strangers. If such men 
undertake to set a vineyard, they will study 
| the subject until they are thoroughly 
| acquainted with it. They will find where 
the best land on their place is to set vines, 
| the best varieties for their purpose, and soil 
| and location, and the last word means more 
than all others combined ; the best age to 
have their vines when they set them, the best 
place to buy their vines, the best time of the 
year to move them, and to re-set them, the 
best way to prepare the ground, as a whole, 
and the hules to put their vines in, in partic- 
ular 

They will also try and find what their 
vines will be likely to want to grow good 
roots and branches, and fruit when the time 
comes. ‘The best distance apart to set them, 
and this the; will have to learn by talking 
with those growing the same varieties in 
similar localities while on their ground, and 
the student will find a chance here to use his 
eyes and reason, for man’s practice seldom 
corresponds with his preaching. 

If the student is of a talkative turn, and 
people find out that he is about setting out 
a vineyard, the great majority will say, 
“ Nonsense! you can’t make it pay to grow 
grapes, just go to town and see what lots of 
them come from the South and everywhere, 
and how cheap they are.” If it happens to 
be your neighbor, he will say, “Just look 
over there and see Squire Brown’s monu- 
ments, he set out an acre of grape vines and 
put up them trellises at a great expense and 
never realized a dollar from it; do you think 
you know more than Squire Brown ?” 

This last argument is a stunner—but if 

ou happen to have a little of the old Eng- 
lish or Scotch blood left in you, you will 
survive ; and when you have procured all the 
information you can, then you will set your 
vines and go to work, and i tell you plainly 
and truthfully you never made a better in- 
vestment. ‘There is money in growing 
grapes for those who do it understandingly, 
and there always will be, whether grown 
under glass or in the open ground, and now 
is as good atime to commence as you will 
ever have. Those who have followed me 
closely, know that I only believe in creatin, 
a desire to go into the business. What 
can tell you of my knowledge of varieties, of 
soil adapted to these varieties, of best man- 
ner for fertilizing such soil for such varieties, 
of planting, training and caring for them, is 


| 





If convenient, keep a few oyster shells to them for samples. i, We be 





what I have learned from observation and 
experience, and though it is worth something 
to me, will be worth but little to you. 

I have grown and ripened some nearly 100 
varieties of grapes, but never have set more 
than two vines of any varieties, except Con- 
cord, Delaware, Eumelan, Hartford, Agawam, 
Se ers 15,) Diana, Merrimack, (Rogers 19,) 
‘indley, (Rogers9,) Massasoit and (Rogers 
3. . 
here is every year a great number of 








them, especially in the laying season. Brooks, Me. 


wm. 





seedlings coming into market, but you know 





